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Liquid Manure. 
It is now a pretty general belief among farmers, | 
that there is “some good” in liquid manures ; but, 
some how or other, we never see wuch preparation 
either for the collection or application of this, the 
cheapest and most valuable of all manures, and we 
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“Our Home, our Country, and our Brother 


Man.” 











Strawberries. 

Although this kind of fruit grows abundantly in 
the meadows and fields of Maine, yet it is some- 
times convenient for our farmers and mechanics to 
have a plat of them in the garden, near the house. 
In this case it is important to cultivate the best, 
otherwise little will be gained by the labor and at- 
tention bestowed upon them. 

They are propagated, as almost every one knows, 
by the runners, which take toot every seven or eight 
inches. Cuttings from these riititiers should be set 
out about the middle of this month, (August,) and if 
proper attention be paid to them, they will take root 
and become sufficiently vigorous to bear a good 
crop next summer. 

A deep rich loam, a little inclining to moisture, 
is the most congenial to this fruit, and a fair expo- 
sure to sun and light suits it best. 

Some pull up the roots that have borne once, and 
depend upon the young roots for their annual crop. 
In this way the beds do not get crowded, and there 
is a free circulation of air, good exposure to light, 
and the berries not only larger but more of them. 

We suppose Hovey’s seedling is the best variety 
to be cultivated. It was first raised by the Messrs. 
Hovey, at their garden near Boston, The fruit is 
uncommonly large, very prolific, and of excellent 
flavor. 

Mr. Downing, in his recent work on fruits, men- 
tions another one, called Ross’ Phenix, first intro- 
duced by Mr. Alexander Ross, of Hudson, N. Y.— 
This is a very large and prolific variety. 

Besides those that run, there are some varieties 
that do not put out any runners, called “Alpine 
Strawberries 3” and there are some that bear all 
summer. The fruit of these varieties are not large, 
nor very valuable for cultivation. 





Stone Ware for Dairy Purposes. 

Few of our farmers are aware of all the advanta- 
ges of using stone ware in the management of the 
dairy. It being made of peculiar kinds of clay, 
which by the action of a powerful heat is converted 
into stone, should be sufficient to recommend it to 
every one who has the care of milk. It is well 
known that the common brown earthen ware so 
much in use is glazed with lead which will corrode 
when acted on by an acid, and as cream is very lia- 
ble to become sour in warm weather, the oxygen 
that it imbibes from the atmosphere, which makes 
it sour, must in some degree act upon the lead of 
the glazed pot and form the oxide of lead, and ren- 
der it not only disagreeable to the taste, but very 
unwholesome. 

The stone pot being entirely free from all sub- 
stances of this kind, and ina high degree a non- 
conductor, keeps the cream cool and in a pure and 
sweet state much longer than the glazed pot ora 
wooden vessel. And for the purpose of packing 
down butter the stone pot will preserve every part 
ot it sweet and pure, while the glazed pot or wood- 
en firkin will impart to that portion of the mass 
which comes in contact with them a disagreeable 
flavor. For the same reasons the stone churn for 
those who have but few cows, is far superior to the 
old fashioned wooden article. Noone can properly 
appreciate the difference between stone and earth- 
en ware fur these purposes, until they have tried 
them. 





Using Single Oxen. 

Many farmers are not aware of the many uses to 
which a single ox may be put. If they happen to 
lose one of the yoke, they too generally let the oth- 
er remain idle until they can find a mate for him, or 
sell him to the butcher. But why not keep him to 
work? Ina single yoke they may be soon taught 
to lead a team and perform all the operations which 
a single horse can. 

A worthy old relative of ours—God bless him— 
once tried this experiment with complete success. 
Having lost one of his steers by accident, he con- 
cluded to train the other to work alone. Accord- 
ingly he was put into the single harness—before 
other oxen—or in the fills of a single wagon. In 
the horse cart he was first rate, and he soon became 
familiar with the saddle and bridle, and many a 
geod ride have we had, in our younker days, a la 
-mode de Hottentot, upoa his back. He was no mean 
-courser upon the turf, and if we had him now in his 
yprime, we should not fear matching him with the 
\vest of the scrub sweep stakes, though backed and 


verily believe that the subject is as yet scarcely 

thought of (in a way to lead to any practical result) 
by one bona fide rent-paying farmer out of a thou- 

sand. Now, having for several years been an ex- 
perimnenter in this way, and sensible of the very | 
great importance and value of liquid manures, [ 

shall here take the liberty of throwing in my mite 
to the general fund, by communicating the little I | 
have gained by experience to my fellow-tarmers. | 
As | discard all chemical formula—the tank, wa- | 
tering cart, and other ef ceteras, furm my system, 

and attach the fertilizing ingredients to a substance | 
which farmers can actually work in with spades | 
and shovels, | have more hope that my plan will be’ 
followed. 

Chemists, generally, do not tell us the reason) 
why liquid manures will not do much good when | 
applied in a fresh state, though this is perfectly | 
plain to all reflecting men. Liquid manure, if ap-| 
plied upon an impervious or gravelly svil, in a fresh | 
state, is not retained long enough for its decompo- | 
sition to take place, or for the roots to drink it up. | 
It is put on a liquid manure, and runs off in the) 
saine state; but apply it toa soil rich in decayed 
or decaying vegetable matter, and on which a vig- 
orous vegetation is going on, and it never fails of | 
its extraordinary effects, ‘The plan of administer- | 


probably the best of any, were it not the continued 
care and consequent expense necessary in supply- 
ing our crops with saturated water in all their stages 
throughout the year, and were we certain of the 
exact strength of the solution suited to their wants. 
As we, therefore, cannot apply our liquid manures 
on the best principle, on account of the expense, 
we must try the next best plan, that of decompos- 
ing them by the aid of decomposed vegetable mat- 
ter; and this can happily be done, to great perfec- 
tion, by reducing the vegetable matter to the state 
of carbon or charcoal—which we make from peat, 
as being trifling in expense, easily pulverized, and 
withal an excellent manure of itself. We divide a 
shed into two compartments, one of which we make 
water-tight, by puddling the side walls with clay to 
the height, say of two feet, and separated from the 
other compartment by a low water-tight wall or 
bearding. ‘This is my fermenting tank, which is 
filled half or three parts full of pulverized burnt 
peat, and the liquid manure from the stable, pig- 
styes, &c., directed into it. ‘This is mixed up with 
the pulverized peat and allowed to remain three or 
four weeks, till the decomposition seems abvut 
completed, being occasionally stirred about after 
the composition has bécome about the consistency 
of gruel. The whole is then Jadelled (with a pole 


It is the same with corn. 


face, I pitch into it, and keep it as mealy as flour. 


ing liquid manures in a perfectly fresh state, is | 


the corn very early; but it is not wise; for the 














Scour your Ploughs Bright. 


Farmers may be surprised to know that their 
crops will depend a good deal on the color of the | 
ploughs! yet so it is. Bright ploughs are found to 
produce much better crops than any other. [t may 
be electricity, or magic, for aught we know; we 
merely state the fact, leaving others to account for 
it. But.very much depends upon the manner of 
doing it, for merely scrubbing it by hand with eme- 
ry or sand, is not the thing—it must be scoured by 
the soil. It is found that the subsoil scoure it better 
for wheat, than the top soil—for a plough kept 
bright by very deep ploughing affords better wheat 
than a plow brightened by the surface of the svil. 
In respect to this last 
crop, if you will keep your plough bright as a mir- 
ror until the corn is in the milk, you will find that 
it will have a wonderful effect. I appeal to every 
good farmer, if he ever knew a rusty plough to be 
accompanied with good crops? lron-rust on a 
plough-share is poisonous to corn. 

A young farmer of about twenty years of age 
said to us the other day :—“ If anybody wants me, 
he must come to my corn field, [ live there—I am 
at it all the time,—I have harrowed my corn once, 
ploughed five times, and gone over it with the hoe 
once.” “Yes,” said his old father who seemed, 
justly, quite proud of his son—“ keep your ploughs 
agoing if you want to fetch corn. I never let the 
ground settle on the top; if it is beaten down by 
rain, or begins to look a kind of rusty on the sur- 


The fact is our farmers raise more corn than they 
can tend, they can’t go over the corn more than 
once or twice, and that’l] never do, and I guess Ill 
show old Billy R—— that it’s so.” 

Some ambitious farmers are pleased to “lay by” 


grass is always more forward to grow about this 
season than any other ;—and the ground will be- 
come very foul where corn is too early laid by, and 
what is more to the purpose, a great deal of the 
nourishment of a crop is derived from the air and 
dew conveyed to the roots. This can be done only 
when the surface is kept thoroughly open. 
[Indiana Farmer and Gardener. 


The Shepherd's Dog. 


The shepherd’s dog, in his own department, is a 
perfect miracle of intelligence. He understands 
the sign, the voice, the look of his master. He col- 
lects scattered sheep, at the slightest signal, separ- 
ates any one that is indicated, from the rest of the 
flock, drives them wherever he is told, and keeps 
them all the while under perfect control, less by his 
active exertions, than by the modulations of his 
voice which expresses every tone, from gentle in- 
structions to angry menace. These are his ordina- 
ry performances, visible every day in a thousand 
pastures. But he can do greater wonders. 








and bucket) over the low partition into the second 
floor, which 1s also three parts filled with carbonized 
peat; and as the second floor is meant merely as a 
filter, we have it lower on one side than the other, 
by which means, in the course of a day or two, the 
carbonized peat is left comparatively dry. The 
water having passed off at the lower side, the first 
or fermenting floor is again filled as before, and the 
contents of the second floor, if considered saturated 
enough, are then shoveled up into a corner, and 
allowed to drip, and further dry till used, which may 
be either immediately, or at the end of twenty 
years, as scarcely anything will affect it, if not 
exposed to the continued washing of pure water, or 
exposed to the influence of the roots of growing 
plants. By being thinly epread on a granary floor 
it soon becomes perfectly dry, and suited to pass 
through drill machines. 

The mixing of the carbonized peat with the li- 
quid manure on the first or firmenting floor, it will 
be observed, is for laying hold of the gaseous tnat- 
ters as they escape during the fermentation; per- 
haps other substances may effect this more effectu- 
ally, but none so cheaply. I think by this plan it 
will be obvious to every one that a great many des- 
iderata are at once obtained. In the first place, you 
get free of about 956 parts out of every 1,006 of 
the weight and bulk of manure, by the expulsion of 
the water; while at the same time you link all the 
fertilizing properties contained in it to one of the 
most handy vehicles—light, cleanly, and portable, 
and possessed of the peculiar property of holding 
together the most volatile substances, till gradually 
called forth by the exigencies of the growing 
plants. Lastly, you get free of the nasty tank, and 
the abominable hogshead and watering cart, with 
all its appendages, and are no more bothered with 
overflowing tank or over-fermenting + with 
weather unsuited for its application. You have 
merely to shovel past the saturated charceal, and 
shovel ina little fresh stuff, and the process goes 
on again of its own “sweet will”; while the pre- 
pared stuffs lie ready for all crops, all seasons and 
at all times. 

The solid matter in the urine of the cow is esti- 
mated by very high authority, to be equal in value 
to its weight of South American guano, 

I beg my fellow farmers clearly to understand, 
that I make no pretensions to this plan of applying 
liquid manure being a new discovery. It is merely 
a modification of your old and tried plan ot bottom- 
ing your dung hills with peat ; but by charring, the 
peat is freed of its antiseptic qualities, and thus 
beccmes of itself a much better and speedier 
manure, and an admirable filter. But even peat, 
thoroughly dried and perfectly pulverized, I have 
no doubt might answer the end indifferently well. 

{Inverness Courier. 


CuttivaTon oF THE GoosEsERry. First se- 
lect a soil, neither stiff clay-nor loose sand, but of 








spurred by the veriest horse jockey, that can be 
ifuund from Kittery to Calais. 


Mr. William Carll of Salem, in this State, has a 





bull calf four and a half months old, that girts-four |4 


feet and five or six inches. Pretty fair, that. 





To make whale oil soap for washing fruit trees. 
‘Take eighteen pounds potash and thirty pounds of 
foot oil, and put in a barrel. if other day pour 
upon the mixture twelve quarts boiling water, stir- 
rmg it a few mioutes every day. When the barrel 
is filled up with water, the soap will be fit for use. 
Now put about four sree of soap into a hogshead 
of one hundred and fifty gallons of water, and 
apply the suds to the trees by aid of the garde 
engine. It destroys all insects, at the same time 
stimulates the growth of vegetables. ate 

[Western Farmer. 

Tors Fry, Repeated 
have proved, that half am pe 
with 8 pound of seria 





varied arborea 
Ipbur, mixed 
seed, will completely pre- 


ing the bush more 
dig well ; 
a week, 
liquid manure upon 


the hoe ° 
ag lt be bre mnt at the, Gono 
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vent the ravages o 


fly, \ 


a 


13 weed, either green : , is an excellent 

1 sadbieume’ tor tesuve ta corands od particularly 
for a cough. Feed them as ‘ or hay.— 
Evety “farmer who bas this weed or herb, growing | F 
time of need. 


It chanced one night that 700 lambs committed 
| to the keeping of the Ettrick Shepherd, broke loose 
|from his control, and, scampered away in three di- 
visions over hill and plain.. “Sirrah, my man,” said 
Hogg mournfully to his colly, meaning it for an ex- 
| pression of grief, and not for direction, “they’re 
jaway.” Silently and without his master’s knowl- 
edge, for it was too dark to see, the dog left his 
side, and commenced a seemingly fruitless search 
after his wandering charge. At the dawn, while 
the Shepherd passed the hours till morning ina wea- 
ry dread of day, he was about to return home with 
a heart full of despair, when he caught a sight of 
Sirrah, guarding at the bottom of a deep ravine, not, 
as he first supposed, one division of the lambs, but 
the whole of the vast flock, without a solitary ex- 
ception. “It was,” says James Hogg, “the most 
extraordinary circumstance that had ever occurred 
in my pastoral life. How he got all the divisions 
collected in the dark is beyond my comprehension. 
The charge was left entirely to himself, from mid- 
night unul the rising of the sun, and if all the shep- 
herds in the forest had been there to have assisted 
him, they could not have effected it with greater 
propriety.” 

On another occasion, the same famons shepherd 
saw a dog, when it was utterly dark, put upon the 
path of a ewe that had been lost by her owner near 
a neighbor’s farm, and which was supposed to have 
mingled with her fellows that were feeding in the 
surrounding pastures. “Chieftain,” said the master 
of the dog, pointing to the spot from which the 
sheep had gone off, “ fetch that I say, sir—bring 
that back.” And away he went, and back he 
brought it, in less than half an hour, the identica! 
sheep. 

A sheep stealer, who was at last discovered and 
hanged, used to carry on his trade by secretly sig- 
nifying the particular sheep that he desired out of a 
large flock, as he viewed them under pretence of 
purchasing, to his dog; who, returning by himselt, 
a distance of several miles, at night, drove the se- 
lected sheep, which was undoubtedly the fattest, to 
its fastidious owner. Both Scott and Hogg relate 
this picturesque story more circumstantially, from 
the annals of the Judiciary Court in Scotland. 

Sir Thomas Wilde knew an instance in which 
three oxen out of some score, had mingled with 
another herd. “Go fetch them,” was all the in- 
struction the drover gave his dog, and he instantly 
departed and brought along with him those very 
three. 

A cattle dealer, accustomed to drive his beasts 
nine miles, to Alsten, in Cumberland, once tor a 
wager, sent them alone with his dog. The animal 
perfectly understood his commission. He kept the 
straight road—ran, when he came to a strange 
drove, to the head of ais own, to sop their progress 
—put the beasts that had blocked the path, upon 
one side, then went back again to the rear to hie 
on his charge, and adroitly steering his way, and 
keeping his herd together, carried them safely to 
the destined yard, and signified his arrival by bark- 
ing at the door of the dwelling. 

[Southern Cultivator. 





To x1LL moss on Roors. A gentleman in Had- 
ley states that the moss which sometimes b 
to Cannan Sa ee buildings, causing 





es, may be com-| bushels 


Bees Injurious to Frait. 
Messrs. Eprrors :—I have heard it said several 


, times within a few months past, that bees are very | 


injurious to fruit, and that where they are kept in 
considerable numbers, fruit of good quality could 
not be produced. I felt concerned about it, as I 
have just commenced the bee business with con- 
siderable success, and have a good many trees of 
choice fruit now coming into bearing. Having but 
little experience, I have been searching for that of 
others, and am now satisfied that my fruit will be 
quite as good with as without the bees. 

For the information of your readers, I hsve trans- 
crided a chapter from Bevan on the Bee, which is 
the most conclusive on the subject I have seen: 

“ Honey is considered, by modern naturalists, as 
of no other use to plants but to allure insects, 
which, by visiting the nectaries of their flowers to 
procure it, become instrumental to their fertilization, 
either by scattering the dust of the stamens upon 
the stigmata of the same flower, or by carrying it 
from those which produce only male blossoms to 
those which bear female ones, and thereby render- 
ing the latter fertile. 

“No class of insects renders so much service in 
this way as bees; they have, however, been accused 
of injuring vegetables in three ways: first, by pur- 
loining for their combs the wax which detends the 
prolific dust of the anthers from rain ; secondly, by 
carrying off the dust itself as food for their young 
larve ; and, thirdly, by devouring the honey of the 
nectaries intended to nourish the vegetable organs 
of fructification. 

“In defence of his insect protegees, Dr. Evans 
has observed: 

“ First, that the proportion of wax collected from 
the anthers is probably trifling, it being so readily 
and abundantly obtained troin honey. 

“ Second, that for depredations committed on the 
farina, they amply compensate, by their inadvertent 
yet providential conveyance of it on their limbs 
and corselets, to the female organs of monecious 
or dieecious plants, whose impregnation must other- 
wise have depended on the vocertain winds. 

“ Third, that in a good many instances, the honey 
cups are completely beyond the reach of the fruc- 
tifying organs, and cannot possibly be subservient 
to their use. 

“Hence, Sir J. E. Smith believed the honey to 
be intended, y its scent, to allure these venial pan- 
derers to the flowers, and thereby show how highly 
he estimated their value to vegetation. (See his 
Introduction to Botany.) 

“In the same work, the author observes: Spren- 
gel has ingeniously demonstrated, in some hundreds 
of instances, how the corolla serves as an attraction 
to insects, indicating by various marks, sometimes, 
perhaps, by its scent, where they may find honey, 
and accommodating them with a convenient resting 
place, or shelter, while they extract it. This ele- 
gant and ingenious theory receives confirmation 
fron almost every flower we see. Proud man is 
disposed to think that 


** Full many a flower is born to blush unseen,” 


because he has not deigned to explore it; but we 
find that even the beauties of the most sequestered 
wilderness are not made in vain. They have myr- 
iads of admirers, attracted by their charms, and 
rewarded by their treasures, which would be as 
useless as the gold of a miser, to the plant itself, 
were they not the means of bringing insects about 
it. 

“Thus the bee, by settling upon and collecting 
honey from a thousand different flowers, is thereby 
assisting the great purpose of vegetable production, 
at the same time that the loads she carries home 
enable her to construct receptacles for the reproduc- 
tion of her own race.” 

He goes on to give several remarkable instances 
of plants, in which fructification never takes place, 
except through the agency of insects, but although 
very interesting, yet [ have probably given you too 
much already. I would only add that Bevan on the 
Bee is well worth perusing. 

The above will doubtless be interesting to some, 
who, like me, are novices in the business. 

Yours respectfully, J.S. B. 


Covington, Ky. [Western Farmer. 





A Garpen. No otber sort of abode seems to 
contribute so much to the tranquility of mind and 
indolence of body. The sweetness of the air, the 
pleasantness of the smell, the verdure of the plants, 
the cleanness and lightness of food, the exercise of 
working and walking, but above all, the exemption 
froin care and solitude, seems equally to favor and 
improve both contemplation and health, the enjoy- 
ment of sense and imagination, and thereby the 
quiet and ease of both body and mind. A garden 
has been the inclination of kings, and the choice of 
philosophers,—the common favorite of public and 
private men, the pleasure of the greatest and the 
care of the meanest,—and employment and posses- 
sion for which no man is too high or too low. 

If we believe the Scriptures, we must allow that 
God Almighty esteemed the life of man in a garden 
the happiest he could give him, or else he would 
not have placed Adam in that of Eden. 

[Sir William Temple. 





To JSruit trees from mice and insects.— 
Apply, early in the fall, around the root, a thick 
layer of lime and ashes. It would be well to sink 
the earth around the tree about six or eight inches, 
throw in a few shovelstull of the lime and ashes, 
and then cover up with earth, tramping it well 
down. 





Wi1p Prerons.—It is astonishing to what extent 
the trade ot wild pigeons is carried. Thousands of 
dozens are every season taken in this vicinity, most 
of which are sent away in the cars to supply the 
Boston market. There are some farmers who drive 
quite a business in the pigeon trade. One gentle- 
win informed us, that in order to secure 


to his 
expense of rea mthing hike a 








The Peasant Boy. 


BY CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN. 
[Written on seeing the picture, by Daniel Ricciarelli, of a 
oy boy, with spade on shouller, going to his daily 


There’s poetry, Boy, in that step of thine, 
Firmly and free on the greensward prest, 
And the locks that over thy temples shine, 


Flow wild in the wind of the soft sou’-west. 


Care lurks not, Boy, in that laughing e ye, 
No frowns o’ercast thy Places bad 

And the mellow tiuts of ‘the morning sky, 
Lend to thy cheek an eloquent glow. 


Thy heir-loom is pure unbroken health, 
A cheerful heart to endure thy toil; 

And all thou needest of this world’s wealth, 
Thou canst sturdily win from the grateful soil. 


With the lark’s first song thou art up and away, 
Brushing the dew from the glistening sud ; 
And chanting the simple hsveed, c~g 
Which innocence hymns to the ear of God. 


From the ardent sun of cloudless noon, 
Thou seekest the shade of a sheltered nook, 
Where the ring-dove murmurs its amorous tune, 
To the answering sound of the gushing brook. 


There, resting thy limbs on the mossy brink, 
Thou takest ir peace thy poor repast; 
Bending thy feverless lips to drink, 
From the wave that glideth so cool and fast. 


Thea to labor again till the waning sun 
Fadeth away in the western sky; 

And the shades of twilight are creeping on, 
While the bird nestles low in the covert nigh. 


~ are coming to meet thee—the peasant band! 
The fair-haired girl and tawny boy— 
While the baby prattler clasps thy hand, 

And breathes thy name with lisping joy. 


To the cottage away!—to thy mother’s knee— 
To thy father’s side—thou art welcome there ; 
That mother’s smile is ever for thee, 
And that father gives thee his warmest prayer. 


And thou shalt rest in slumber sweet, 
Pillowed beneath the raftered eaves ; 
While the summer rain-drops gently beat, 
And the night wind stirs the woodbine leaves. 


There’s poetry, Boy, in that form of thine, 
And the gazer covets thy fameless life ; 

Would that thy stormless fot were mine, 
Passionless, careless, and free from strife. 





Hanging the Scythe. 
Mr. Editor,— As something has been said respec- 
ting the rules fur mowing, and the difficulty of de- 
lineating on paper directions that will be of much 
service, I would say, that the first step to be taken 
after one has procured a scythe is to bang it prop- 
erly. I mean for actual use, “not on a tree.” And 
this, I undertake to say, may be done by a mathe- 
matical rule that is very easy and simple. The 
rule which I am about to give, is one that acciden- 
tally entered my head about torty years ago, when 
I was but a boy; and one, which Sheet invariably 
followed ever since; and, am fully satisfied by ex- 
perience, that it gives a scythe the most proper 
pitch in order to have all parts of it do their duty of 
any position a scythe can be hung. ‘The rule is as 
follows: take a straight stick as long as your scythe 
and measure the length of your scythe from heel 
to point in a straight line; then measure the same 
tength from the bottom of the heel up the front side 
of the snaith and make a mark, then extend the 
scythe in or out till the same length will just reach 








scythe, furming, as it were, an equilateral triangle. 


fancy and habit of the mower. 


Respectfully yours, 
Framingham, July 14th, 1845, 


(Mass. Ploughman. 


Jonas Cuarves. 





An Egyptian Peasant's Life. 


An Egyptian infant is the most ill-favored object 
in human creation; a name is applied to him with 
as little ceremony as a nickuame is with us; and, 
indeed, there are not perhaps twenty different names 
distributed among the 200,000 Moslem inhabitants 
of Cairo. They are almost all taken from the Proph- 
et or his itamediate relations and tollowers. In our 
crew of ten men, we had five Mahniouds, or Mo- 
hainmeds, two Ibraheems, three Abdalians, and a 
Jad. As the Egyptian grows into childhvod, he ap- 
pears still more deformed and extremely corpulent ; 
but in inanhood he becomes well-propurtioned, stal- 
wart, and sinewy ; those at Jeast who are employed 
upon the river. T'he city Egyptian never takes any 
active exercise, and passes nearly all his time squat- 
ted on his divan or counter. Many of the shop- 
keepers at Cairo are merely amateur tradesmen, be- 
ing possessed of private property, and carrying on 
business as good young ladies do in other bazaars, 
for amusement only. Along the river, and among 
the villages, the poor man is occupied with agricul- 
ture, boat building, or the most laborious occupa- 
tion of pumping-up water to irrigate the fields.— 
His children of both sexes run about naked, or 
nearly so, and if the little girls have a rag upon 
them, they coquetishly cover their faces with it.— 
The peasant’s utmost exertions scarcely suffice to 
earn twopence a day; and even this pittance is oft- 
en wrung from him for the Pasha, when some neigh- 
bor has failed in the taxes, for which the communi- 
ty is answerable. Yet happy does he consider him- 
self, if allowed even thus to struggle on through 
hfe. The bright sun shines, and the cool river 
flows for him, however deep his pover’y; and the 
faint shadow of freedom that he enjoys, gives ener- 
gy to his labors, however severe. But the Pasha 
must have workmen for his a and — 
for his crops. Conscription, purposes, t 
seizes those whom that for war has sparedj; and the 
fellah is torn from his home, to work under the lash 
of a taskmaster, for the nominal wages of twopence 
halfpenny a day. This is sometimes two years in 
arrear, and even then 
sha’s valuation of w 
for. Such 
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he has least occasion 

















from the mark on the snaith to the point of the 


This rule, I confidently believe, will give any 
scythe, let its shape be very crooked or otherwise, 
the most proper and suitable pitch for performing 
work easy and well and giving every part of the 
scythe its due proportion of cut, of any rule that can 
be adopted ; as to hanging the edge high or low 
much depends on the nature of the ground and the 


id half in kind, at the Pa- 








— Mechanic Aris, & 


_ IuProvement gor Ixcuinen Pranes.—A men- 
tion was made in this paper, some weeks sirite, of 
& new invention which promised to overcome the 
Obstaéles hitherto presented in the travel of Inclin- 
ed Planes ow Railroads. We bad the pleasure of 
viewing the model in operation yesterday, in the 
great reom of the Exchange, and what was done 
seeined to warrant the belief, that the inventor, Mr. 
Coleman, bxs ac¢owptished an object much deside- 
rated. A small locomotive, with but 1 1-8 inely 
bure of piston, and t 1-2 inch stroke, drew after it 
@ car londed with fifty-six pounds of iron, up a 
plane placed at an elevation of six Jegrees, with 
perfect ease, and stopped at any point desired— 
| moving backward and furward entirely at the with 
|of the engineer. 
| Along the centre of the track of fhe plane, « 
; beam was laid, of which were placed, at a distance 
\of about 1-8 of an inch apart, circles of iron, each 
Scare moving horizontally around a centre pin fred 
to the beam. On the buttony of the locomotive an 
endless screw was fixed, the thread of which fell 
exactly into the vacant space between the circles, 
catching on at least three of them at once when 
the locomotive was fairly in motion. The screw 
was connected by a cog-wheel to the driving wheels 
of the engine, ard derived its motion from them — 
It is easy to see thivt when im motion the eng tite 
will pass along regularly and steadily, by the mo- 
tion of the screw, and that when it is stopped, each 
thread of the screw will rest against a fixed body — 
and the flangers of the engine wheels not permit- 
ting any motion to either side, the pressure is kept 
fixed and firm against the circles, which become 
then a sustaining power. 
. United States Gazette, 

Buastine Rocks. Having sed a very safe, and 
successful method of blasting rocks, which FE think 
the best in use, and, as so many lives and limbs are 
lost by other methods, I think the world should 
know it. Fitl the hole one third felt of powder, 
then put a straw filled with powder im the side of 
the hole, reaching two or more inches above the 
top; if the hote is deep, two straws can be slipped 
into the other and tied to prevent splitting ; then put 
half an inch of sand on the charge; mext a bar of 
round iron the size of the hole and resting on the 
charge ; fili the hote around the iron with dry sand 
to the top of the hote ; then place moist sand around 
the bar as high as the top of the straw; then lay @ 
piece of tiinber, weighing 200 pownds or more care- 
tully on the top of the bar of iron, nearly balanced, 
one end resting on the ground. A safe and cheap 
match is made of paper, dipped ina solution of salt- 
petre and dried. A piece six inches long will give 
time to get 30 rods away. ‘The rock will be torn 
in pieces by this method, when the, common method 
of charging with brick or sand will fail. ‘Phe bar 
of irom will not be lost, as would be supposed, bud 
is, where the hole was, not having moved out of its 
place. A caution is necessary, to prevent the pow- 
der being rammed down more than can be avoided, 
the looser it is the better. Amsoyr Everett. 

Middlefield, July 3}. | Mass. Plonghman. 
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Mr. M’Hannon, near Reading, Ohio, has given 
us his plin to measure a tree standing; it is as fol- 
lows i—Take two sticks of equal length, no matter 
whether six inches or six feet long, but about two 
feet is recommended ; place the end of one exactly 
in the centre of the other in the form of a T, by 
driving a mail through one into the end of the 
other; bevel off the end of the centre-piece, so aa 
to take a true sight; hold the bevelled end to the 
eye, and step back till the bottom and top ranges 
with the two places to cut it off, pony 3 as the 
timber will mark; them measure plumb from the 
eye duwn to the ground, and the distance to the 
tree is the length of the stick of timber. Tis ie 
very useful for persons buying timber, or cutting 
bailding timber. [Western Farmer. 





Su.ver Founraisx.—One of the most splendid 
specimens of artistic skill which I ever saw is now 
on exhibition at the large establishment of the 
Messrs. Sinith, in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. It is a 
magnificent silver fountain of most elaborate work- 
manship, ordered by the Court of Directors of the 
East India Company, and intended by them ss a 
present to Mehemet Ali, the Pecha of Egypt, tor 
his kind deportment towards Great Britain, It is 
impossible to describe accurately this gorgeous 
piece of work, It is epwards of ten feet in height ; 
the vase rests on a slab of black marble, and is tour 
feet in diameter; there are three basins—the water 
is intended to flow from the jet at the top into the 
first, second, and third basins and finally to flow 
through the latter into a reservoir, whence it can 
again be torced up by means of a force-pamp and 
other machinery connected with the fountain. The 
ornamented work is of the most elaborate and beau- 
tiful kind ever attempted in England. Silver roses, 
fritits, flowers, and scrolls, constitute the principal 
ornaments, which are in the Louis Quartorze style. 
On each side of the vase is an inscription, in Latin, 
Arabic, Turkish, and English. “To his Highness, 
Mahomed Ali, Pasha of Egypt; presented by the 
East India Company, London, A. D, 1845.” There 
are ten thousand four hundred ounces of silver in 
this piece of work, the whole cust of which is said 
to be seven thousand pounds, or upwards of thirty- 
thousand dollars. 








Street Pens.—When these have beet punched 
out of the softened sheet of steel, by the eppropri- 
ate tool, fashioned into the desired form, tnd hard- 
ened by ignition in an oven, and suddenly quench- 
ing with cold water, they are best tempered by be- 
ing heated to the requisite spring elusticity in an 
oi! bath. The heat of this bath is usually judged 
uf by the appearance to the eye; but this point 
should be correctly determined by a thermometer, 
according to a scale; and then the pens would ac- 
quire a definite degree of flexibility or stiffness 
adapted to the wants and wishes of the consumers, 
They are at present tempered too often at random. 
[Ure’s Manufactures, &c. 





Preserving Lggs. 

We have seen many receipts for preserving eggs, 
and have tried several without success, They have 
been saved in a good condition a year or mure, in 
lime water, but this requires much skill, as the lime 
water may be too weak or too strong, there being a 
vast difference in the quatity of lime. These nice 
chemical preparations may answer for those who 
are doing business on a Jarge scale, but for com- 
mon domestic purposes they will not answer. 

We put down some eggs in plaster of Paris, last 
July, in a close vessel. First, a layer of plaster, 
then a layer of eggs, not allowing one egg to touch 
another. On top we put a few inches of plaster 
and then covered the vessel over closely. The 
eggs were fresh, being put down as fast as they 
were laid, or within three or four days. They were 

with the small end downward and set ina 
dry cellar. [In another vessel we put down some at 
the same time, and in the same manner, with fine 
salt. 
from both lots have been tried every month 
from January, the last trial was on the first of this 
month when the had been put down nearly 
eleven months. have al! proved to be perfect- 
ly sweet and pure, and st the Jast trial the white in 
a raw state, had its natural taste, and those saved 
in the salt had no perceptible taste of exalt. The 
eggs looked when Croken like recently laid eggs, 
ing for the last three months, in those saved 
jm salt the yolk adhered to the shell; on this ac- 
count, and as salt is liable to melt in a cellar, we 
er the er. ' 
gm Lee pure white substance, and it can im- 
rt no unpleasant quality to the e It preserves 
it by excluding the air, and thus préventing decom- 
position. This is a very convenient mode of saving 
- Those who do not use plaster 4s & manure 
can generally obtain it conveniently of masons, who 
use it in their work. pe | it to the air and 
ing, it will do to use again. 
ean, ater using, if © s cuon Cultivator, Jan 2. 
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From the New York Journal of Commerce. 
«Boast not of To-Morrow.” 


BY c. 


Boast not of to-morrow; remember, to-day 

Is the time for poor mortals to love and obey ; 
To-morrow the sun may illumine the dew, 

Bat its light and its warmth bring no comfort to you. 


Boast not of to-morrow ; the leaf on the 
Is a thing not more tender and fragile than ; - 
Every breath that you draw, and each moment that flies, 
Are mercies direct from the throne in the skies. 


rear ve of earned the ban may go — 
On a king with his sceptre and rts and crown, 
But the If ' find him alone, 


of the morning may 
A bereft of his subjects and throne. 


Boast not of to-morrow ; to-day you have health, 
The smiles of affection, and friendship, and wealth, 
But the wave of to-morrow may bear them away 
From a beart left in sadness to weep and to pray. 


Boast not of to-morrow ; though poor you may be, 

To-day has its smiles and its comforts for thee: 

Then sigh not for riches ; too often they Bring 
With their sweets and their pleasures a poison and sting. 


SUYDAM VANDERHOOF. 


Boast not of to-morrow ; remember, to-day 

Is the ino bor weak mortals to love and obey ; 
To-morrow the sun may illumine the dew, 

But its light and its warmth bring no comfort to you. 





It Spoils a Man to Marry Him. 


Believe, dear girls, this maxim true, 
In precept and in tice too, 

That it spoils 4ooe to marry him ! 
The creatures never ought to go 
Beyond a honey-moon or so, 

If they survive that, they will show 

That it spoils a man to marry bim ! 


When first he knelt before your feet, 
How soft his words ! his looks how sweet! 
But it spoils a man to marry him. 
When once a late consent he’ll wring, 
And get your fingers in the ring, 
Ob! THEN he’s quite another thing; 
It spoils a man to marry him. 


Have you a fancy? you must drop it; 

A will it may be! you must lop it, 
Before you think of marrying ; 

And even if you venture then, 

Select the very worst of men; 

If not, nine chances out of ten, 
*T will spoil the wretch to marry him. 





The Marriage. 


Bind the white orange flowers in her hair: 

Soft be their shadow, suft and somewhat pale, 
For they are omens. Many anxious years 

Are on the wreath that bends the bridal veil. 
The maiden leaves her childhood and her home, 

All that the past has known of happy hours— 
Perhaps her happiest ones. Well may there be 

A faint, wan color on those orange flowers ; 
For they are pale as hope, and hope is pale 

With earnest watching over future years ; 
With all the promise of their loveliness, 

The bride and morning bathe the wreath with tears. 


__ The Story Teller 








THE ONLY SON, 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








Mx. Harcover sat alone in his study. The 
walls were crowded with book-cases filled with 
the massy tomes of the law: his table was 
covered with papers of importance; and a pile 
of notes, which had just been paid him by a 
client, lay close at his elbow. The costly 
lamp that hung above his head threw its light 
full on the upper part of his face, bringing the 
massy brow out into bold relief, and giving 
additional sternness and promise to his cold 
and inflexible features. All at once he rang 
the bell. 

“Is master James arrived ?” he said sharp- 
ly, when the servant entered. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

In a few minutes the door of the study 
opened again, and the lawyer's only son stood 
in the presence of his father. He was a youth 
of about seventeen, fair and manly to gaze 
upon, but with that look of dissipation in his 
countenance which mars the noblest beauty. 
An expression of feminine softness and irres- 
olution in his face, contradicted the proud and 
self-willed glance of his dark, glowing eye. 
He seemed, indeed, to judge from his looks, 
to be wholly a creature of impulses. 

“ So you have been in another scrape, sir,” 
said the old man harshly. 

The youth bowed his head and bit his lip. 

“It cost me four hundred dollars to pay for 
the carriage that was broken, and the horse 
foundered in your drunken frolic. What have 
you to say to that, sir ?” 

The young man’s eye wandered irresolutely 
around the room, without daring to meet his 
father’s face. Nor did he make any reply. 

“ How long is this to last ?” said his parent, 
in a more angry tone. ‘ Have I nottold you, 
again and again, that [ would disown you if 
these things wenton? You are a disgrace, 
sir, to me—a blot on my name. Thank God, 
your mother did not live to see you grow up!” 

The youth had been evidently nerving him- 
self to bear his father’s rebukes with as much 
indifference and coolness as possible ; but at 
the mention of his mother’s name his lip quiv- 
ered, and he turned away his head to hide the 
tears that gathered in his eyes. Had that 
stern, irritable old man knew how to follow 
up the chord he had struck, his son might yet 
have been saved; but he was a hard, correct 
man, unaccustomed to making allowances for 
difference of character, and he resolved to 
drive his son into obedience by the strong arm 
of parental authority. 

“ You turn away to laugh, you rascal, do 
you ?” said he, enraged. “ You believe, be- 
cause you are ay only child, I will not disin- 
herit you. But I wouid cast you off if you 
were ten times my son; and! made up my 
mind to-day to tell you, atonce, to go. There 
is a pile of notes—five hundred dollars—I be- 
lieve : take it; and to-morrow I will make it 
a thousand, before you depart. But, remem- 
ber, this is the last night you shall spend un- 
der my roof—the last cent of my money you 
shall ever touch.” 

When his mother was alluded to, the youth 
had almost made up his mind to step forward, 
ask pardon for all his evil courses, and premise 
solemnly hereafter to live a life of strict pro- 
pricy but the sharp and angry tone in which 

r. Harcourt pursued the conversation, and 
the words of banishment with which it closed, 
seemed to make him irresolute. He colored, 
turned pale, and parted his lips as if to speak; 
then he clasped his hands, half in ication; 
but the cold, contemptuous look of his father 
checked him, and he remained silent. The 
angry flush, however, rose again to his cheek, 
and becatne fixed there. 

“Not a word, sir,” said the father. “It is 
too late for pleading now. Don't be both a 
blackguard and a coward. I told you if you 
ever got into such a discreditable difficulty I 

disown you. But warning did mt pe 
a must reap as you have sown. Will you 
g° . v4.9 ; 





The youth seemed again about to speak; 
but his words choked him. The spirit of the 
son, as well as that of the father, was roused. 
He felt that the punishment was ig 5 OF 
tioned to the offence, even great as it had 
been. He took the notes which his parent 
held out to him, crumpled them hastily to- 
gether, and flinging them scornfully back, 
turned and left the room. The next instant 
the street door closed with a heavy clang. 

“ He has not gone, surely?” said the father, 
startled fora moment. But his brow darkened 
as his eye fell on the notes. “ Vet let him go 
__the heartless villain—he is hereafter no son 
of mine. Better die childless, than have an 
heir who is a disgrace to your name. Did | 
not do my duty to him ?” ' 

Ay! old man, that is the question. Did 

ou do your duty to him? ere you not 
hare when you should have been lenient— 
did you not neglect your son for years after his 
mother’s death, careless of what kind of asso- 
ciates he consorted with—and when he had 
been led astray, did you not, in total disregard 
of his wilful character, the result of your own 
indulgence, did you not, we say, attempt to 
coerce him by threats, when you should have 
drawn him by the gentle chords of love ?— 
Look into your own heart; see if you are not 
just as unreasonable as your son. Can a 
character be reformed ina day? Your pro- 
fession should have taught you better, old man. 
But the boy has gone from your roof forever, 
for well he knows how inflexible is your stern, 
self-righteous heart: and, indeed, with a por- 
tion of your own pride, he would sooner cut 
off his right arm than solicit or accept your 
aid. Yes! take up that mass of complicated 
papers, and endeavor to forget the past scene 
in their absorbing details: but yours must bea 
heart of adamant, if, in despite of your oft- 
repeated reasoning, you can justify your 
harshness to it. Remember the words you 
have uttered. They may apply to more than 
one,—“ As you have sown so shall you reap !” 

James Harcourt went forth from his father’s 
house in utter despair. Pride had supported 
him during the last few moments of the inter- 
view, and he bad met his stern parent’s male- 
diction with bitter defiance; but when the 
door had closed upon him, and he turned to 
take a last look at the window which was 
once his mother’s, the tears gushed again into 
his eyes, and covering his face in his hands, 
he sat down on a neighboring step and sobbed 
convulsively. “Oh! if she had been living,” 
he said, “it would never come to this. She 
would not have left me to form associations 
with those who wished to make a prey of me 
—she would not have galled me by stern, and 
often undeserved reproaches—she would not 
have turned me from my home, with no place 
whither to go, and temptations around me on 
every side. Oh! my mother,” he said, cast- 
ing hiseyes to heaven, “look down on me 
and pity your poor boy.” 

At that instant the door of his father’s house 
opened, as if some one was about to come 
forth. A momentary hope shot through him 
that his parent had relented. But no! it was 
only a servant who had been called to close 
the shutters. Ashamed to be recognized, the 
youth hastily arose, turned a corner, and dis- 
appeared. 

Years rolled on. The lawyer rose in 
wealth and consideration; honors were heaped 


profusely on him: he became a member of 


Congress, a Senator, a Judge. His sumptu- 
ous carriage rolled through the streets daily, 
to bear him to and from court An invitation 
to his dinners was received in triumph, they 
were so select. In every respect Judge Har- 
court was a man to be envied. 

But was he happy? He might have been, 
reader, but for one thing. He had no one to 
love. Tie felt that people courted him only 
from interested motives. Oh! how he some- 
times longed to know what had become of his 
discarded boy, confessing to himself, now that 
years had removed the veil from his eyes, how 
horribly he had used the culprit. 

“ Perhaps, if I had borne with him a little 
longer, he might have reformed,” he said, 
with a sigh. “He always had a good heart, 
and his poor mother used to say he was so 
obedient. But he got led away !” 

At this instant a servant cautiously opened 
his library door. 

“Tt is almost ten o'clock, your honor,” he 
said, “ and the carriage is at the door.” 

“ Ay, ay,” said the judge rising, as the ser- 
vant aisappeared. “I had forgot myself.— 
And that desperate fellow, Roberts, is to be 
tried to-day, for the mail robbery.” 

Many an obsequious bow greeted the judge 
as the officers of the court made way for him 
through the crowd, for the trial was one of 
unusual interest, and had collected together 
large numbers. He smiled affably to all, and 
taking his seat, ordered the business to pro- 
ceed. The prisoner was brought in, a large, 
bold, fine-looking man, but the judge, occupied 
with a case he had heard the day before, and 
in which he was writing out an opinion, gave 
little notice to the criminal, or indeed to any of 
the proceedings, until the usual formalities had 
been gone through, and the serious part of the 
evidence began to be heard. Then the judge, 
for the first time, directed a keen glance to the 
prisoner. “Surely I have seen that face be- 
fore,” he said. Bat he could not remember 
where; and he turned to scrutinize the jurybox. 

The case was a clear one. The testimony, 
when completed, formed a mass of evidence 
that was irresistible. Two men swore posi- 
tively to the person of the accused as that of 
one of the robbers; and the jury immediately 
gave a verdict of guilty, after a Citterly severe 
charge against the prisoner from the bench.— 
The punishment was death. 

On hearing the verdict, the prisoner set his 
mouth firmly, and drew himself up to his full 
height. But, before sentence was pronounced, 
he asked leave to say a few words. He did 
it inso earnest a tone that the judge immedi- 


ately ted it, wondering that aman who 
pen so courageous should stop to beg for 
is life. 


“T acknowledge my crime,” said the priso- 
ner, “nor do | seek to palliate it. But neither 
do I ask for mercy. I can face death ; Ihave 
faced ita dozen times. ButI wish to say a 
word on the case that brought me to this 

Every neck was strained forward to catch 
the words of the speaker; even the judge 
leaned over the bench, coutrolled by an inter- 
est for which he could not account. 


“Twas born of ny oe nay! distin- 
erase parents,” said -man, “and one at 
‘was an angel. 


But she died early, and 
mm 


my father, immersed in ambitious - es, 
quite forgot me, so that I was left to form my 





own associations, which, t , é 
rally not allof none Sse ait kinds 
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| “But Ge TT do not think our. room is 
complete w a solar lamp,” sai wife 
ply pe fare ah Cope , the 








many others we might mention—we do not 
wish to appear mean.” 
’s cheek crimsoned. 

“Mean! Iam not mean!” he cried angrily. 

“Then you do not wish to appear so,” said 

the wife. “To complete this room, and make 
it like other’s, we want a piano and a solar 
lamp.” 
We want—we want!” muttered the hus- 
band ; “there is no satisfying woman's wants, 
do what you may!” and he abruptly left the 
room. 

How many husbands are ina similar di- 
lemma! how many homes and husbands are 
rendered uncomfortable by the constant dissat- 
isfaction of a wife with present comforts and 
present provisions. How many bright pros- 
pects for business have ended in bankruptcy 
and ruin, in order to satisfy this secret hank- 
ering after fashionable necessaries. If the real 
cause of many a failure could be made known, 
it would be found to result from useless ex- 
penditure at home—expenses to answer the 
demands of fashion, and “what will people 
say of us?” 


years and more; I was rr. rebellious, | 
dissipated ; my parent was and unforgiv- | 


ing. 

mA length,” continued the speaker, turning 
fall on the judge until their eyes met, “at 
length, one evening, my parent sent for me 
into the study. I had been guilty of some 
youthful folly, and having threatened me about 
a fortnight before with disinheritance if I 
again vexed him, he now told me that hence- 
forth I was to be no child of his, but an out- 
cast and a beggar. He said, too, that he 
thanked God my mother had not lived to see 
that day. Tuat touched me. Had he then 
spoken Lindly—had he given me a chance, I 
might have reformed ;—but he irritated me 
with hard words, checked my rising prompt- 
ings of good by condemning me unheard, and 
sent me forth alone into the world. From 
that hour,” continued the prisoner, speaking 
rapidly and with great emotion, “ I was des- 
perate. I went out from his doors a homeless, 
penniless, friendless boy. My former associ- 
ates would have shrunk from me, even if | 
had not been too proud toseek them. All 
decent society was shut against me. J soon 
became almost starved for want of money. 
But what needs it to tell the shifts I was driven 
to? I slept in miserable hovels—I consorted 
with the lowest and vilest—I gambled, I 
cheated, and yet I could scarcely get my bread. 
You, who sit in luxurious homes, know not 
the means to which the miserable outcast 
must resort for a livelihood! But enough. 
From one step I passed to another, till I am 
here. From the moment I was cast out of my 
father’s house, my fate was inevitable, leading 
me by constantly descending steps, until I 
became the felon I now am. And I stand 
here to-day, ready to endure the utmost pen- 
alty of your laws, careless of the future, as I 
have been reckless of the past.” 

He ceased ; and now released from the tor- 
rent of his passionate eloquence, which had 
chained their eyes to him, the spectators turned 
toward the judge, to see what effect the priso- 
ner’s words had produced. Well was it, that 
no one had looked there before, else that proud 
man had sunk cowering from his seat. They 
would have seen how his eye gradually quailed 
before that of the speaker—how he turned 
ashy pale—how his whole face, at length, 
became convulsed with agony. Ay! old man, 
remorse was now fully awake. In the crimi- 
nal he had recognized his own son! He 
thought then of the words he had once used, 
“ As you sow, so shall you reap.” But by a 
mighty effort he was enabled to hear the pris- 
oner to the end, and then, feeling as if every 
eye was upon him, penetrating this terrible 
secret in his looks, he sank, with a groan, 
senseless to the earth. 

The confusion that occurred in the court- 
house, when it was found that the judge had 
been taken suddenly ill, as the physicians said 
by a stroke of apoplexy, led to the postpone- 
ment of the prisoner’s sentence ; and before 
the next session of the court, the culprit had 
received a conditional pardon, the result, it was 
said, of the mitigating circumstances which 
he had urged so eloquently on his trial. The 
terms on which a large portion of citizens pe- 
titioned for his pardon required that he should 
forever after reside abroad. It was said that 
the judge, although scarcely recovered, had 
taken such an interest in the prisoner, as to 
visit him in a long and secret interview, the 
night before he sailed for Europe. 

About a year after these events, Judge Har- 
court resigned his office on the plea of ill- 
health, and having settled his affairs, embarked 
for the old world where he intended to reside 
for many years. He never returned to Amer- 
ica. But travelers said that he was residing 
in a secluded valley of Italy, with a man in 
the prime of life, who passed for his adopted 
son. A smiling family of grand-children sur- 
rounded him. The happy father could say, 
in the language of Scripture, “ this my son 
was dead and is alive again, he was lost and 
is found.” 


“If we only hada Piano,” 


BY MRS. HELEN C. KNIGHT. 


ginning.” 

“And mine has lost my fortune,” answered 
his companion bitterly, me useless extrava- 
gance, and repining when 
What a world does this open of the influence 
which a wife possesses over the future pros- 
perity of her family! Let the wife know her 
influence, and try to use it wisely and well. 

Be satisfied to commence small. It is too 
common for young house-keepers to begin 
where their mothers ended. Buy all that is 
necessary to work skillfully with, adorn your 
houses with all that will render it comforta- 
ble. Do not look at richer homes and covet 
their costly furniture. If secret dissatisfaction 
is ready to spring up a step further and visit 
the homes of the poor and suffering; behold 
dark, cheerless apartments, insufficient cloth- 
ing, an absence of the comforts and refine- 
ments of social life; then return to your own 
with a joyful spirit. You will then be pre- 
pared to meet your husband witha grateful 
heart, and be ready to appreciate that toil and 
self-denial which he has endured in his busi- 
ness world to surround you with all the de- 
lights of home; then you will be ready to co- 
operate cheerfully with him in so arranging 
your expenses, that his mind will not be con- 
stantly harassed with fears lest family expendi- 
tures may encroach upon public payments. 

Be independent: a young house-keeper never 
needed greater moral courage than she does to 
resist that arrogance of fashion. Do not let 
the A s.and B————-s, decide what you 





your purse. You know best what you can 
and ought to afford; then decide with strict 
integrity according to your means. Let not 
the censures or the approval of the world ever 
wept yee to buy what you bearly think you 
can afford. It matters little what they think 
provided you are true to yourself and family. 

Thus pursuing an independent, straight-for- 
ward, consistent course of action, there will 
spring up peace and joy all around you. Sat- 
isfied and happy yourself, you will make your 
husband so, and your children will feel the 
warm and sunny influence. Happy at home, 
your husband can go out into the world with a 
clear head and self-relying spirit; domestic 
bickering will not sour his heart, and he will 
return to you again with a confiding and un- 
ceasing love. Depend upon it, beauty, grace, 
wit, accomplishment, have far less to do with 
family comfort, than prudence, economy and 
good sense. A husband may get tired of ad- 
miring, but never with the comfortable con- 
sciousness that his receipts exceed his demands. 





Lone Prayers.—In old times, and even 
now-a-days, in the backwoods, ministers used 
to make tedious long prayers. A _ friend has 
just related to us a bona fide anecdote, that oc- 
curred in a town in Maine, not many years 
since, in the meeting house on Sunday. The 
minister was one of the long-winded kind, and, 
on opening services Sunday morning, usually 
prayed three quarters of an hour. One Sun- 
day, after the minister had prayed about his 
usual time, and the congregation had got pret- 
ty much tuckered out, a venerable Quaker, who 
went by the title of “Uncle John”—his name 
being John Davis—and who was considered a 
little “out of his head,” looking up earnestly to 
the minister, suddenly said, “Friend—thee’s 
prayed about long enough—hadn’t thee better 
say, for Christ's sake, Amen !” ' 
The congregation found relief in a general 
“tittle,” and Uncle John was pardoned, for he 
was an universal favorite. 


[Lowell Vox Populi. 


Cheap Postage Anecdote.—A story is told 
by the New Orleans Picayune of a native of 
the Emerald Isle, who recently received a let- 
ter from a brother Irishman at Boston, solicit- 





“Tus is pleasant,” exclaimed the young 
husband, taking his seat cosily in the rocking 
chair, as the tea-things were removed. The 
fire glowed in the grate, revealing a prettily 
and neatly furnished sitting room, with all the 
appliances of comfort. The fatiguing business 
of the day was over, and he sat enjoying, what 
he had all day been anticipating, the delights 
of his own fireside. His pretty wife Esther, 
took her work and sat down by the table. 

“It is pleasant to have a home of one's own,” 
he said, again taking a satisfactory survey of 
his snug little quarters. The cold rain beat 
against the windows, and he thought he felt 
really grateful for all his present enjoyments. 

“Now if we only had a piano !” said the wife. 

“Give me the music of your sweet voice 
before all the pianos in creation,” he declared 














“But know every body, now-a-days, 
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“My wife has made my fortune,” said a gen- 
tleman of great possessions, “by her thrift, pru- 
dence and cheerfulness when I was just be- 


was doing well.” 


must have, neither let them hold the strings of 





People’s Line--1845. 
Kennebec ry Boston Steam Pack- 


8 ipl de 
‘Steamer JOHN MARSHALL, 





if we rn by other} ANDREW BROWN, Master. 
ae sae any el LOTS Sts 
my only ¥ | moved uneasily in| 4 + Hem 
error of atte 8 ie. ibs ee that they have at last : the fant sil 
should have persuaded me with kindness. | Esther,” exclaimed George. he , coppered and copper fastened n Marshall, 
The fact i ither of us understood each} “J am sure I should think we could afford jr | * "rst rate sont Sed at Baltimore, of the best materials, 
otheti Well, ‘Wahits went on thus for two as well as the B———s, and L———-s, an and “as strong as wood, iron and copper could make her 


She is entirely new, having run but a few trips before she 
was upon this route. Not having her machinery 
placed on her guards on deck, she is remarkably stiff and 
upright in all her movements, and in point of speed not 

by any boat in the United States. She was de- 
aed for a sea route, and the trial of her proves her pe- 
culiarly fitted for such a route—buoyant—safe. Of Capt. 


Andrew Brown, her lemanly and experienced Com- 
pra pal pimry Capt. H. k, her Pilot, nothing 


said in way of commendation, as both of them 
have been favorite Packet Masters between Kennebec and 
Boston for many years, and know the coast and river with 
the familiarity of an old a intance. 

The Joho shall will leave Hallowell every M 
and Mere. at half past 2, Gardiner at 3 and Bath at 
6 o’clock P. M. 

Returning, will leave Long Wharf, Boston, for Bath, 
Richmond, Gardiner and Hallowell, on Tuesdays and Fri- 
days, at 7 o’clock P. M. Stages will be in readiness on 
her arrival to take passengers to Augusta, and into all the 
surrounding towns and to Bangor, and twice a week to 
Quebec. 

The Company will not hold themselves responsible for 
aoners in packages or otherwise, sent by any officer of the 

t 


As the New Line was got up for the benefit of the people, 


it is hoped the people will give ita fair share of patronage. 
April 29, 1845. wis 


CHARLES BROWN, 
Tailor and Draper, 





ness, at the shop formerly occupied by Messrs. O’Reiitty 


Water Street, Augusta, Me. 


ears past, devoting his whole attention to it, and having 


that he can turn out as good garments, both as regards 
style and workmanship, as can be had at any other estab- 
lishment on the Kennebec, and on as reasonable terms. 
All garments made at his shop, are warranted to fit. 

He keeps on hand a variety of cloths for dress coats, 
vests and pantaloons, which he will sell at small profits; 
and those who are in want of clothing, and have not pur- 
chased their cloth, would do well to examine this stock 
before purchasing elsewhere. 

Garments for summer wear, made at short notice, in 
good style, and at fair prices—though not at such very low 

rices as some summer garments can be had at, that come 
rom cities, where female manufacturers are paid, compar- 
atively, but a ‘‘song”’ for their labor, and necessarily com- 
pelled to throw their work together. 

Mr. B. would return his thanks for past liberal patron- 
age, and hopes, by strict attention to business, to merit 
and receive a continuation of the same. 

May 21, 1845. 


Scythes, Scythes. 


wet known and superior ** Wayne Scythes’’ for 
sale by the dozen, by 
May 28. FAIRBANKS & EVELETH. 
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Nuts and Bolts. 
OR sale one hundred setts axletree nuts and bolts. 
LEWIS P. MEAD & CO. 


Augusta, April 8, 1845. 15 





UPERIOR LEMON SYRUP and SARSAPARIL- 
LA MEAD for sale by 
July 23. DILLINGHAM & BICKNELL. 





R. CORMEL’S PAIN EXTRACTOR, warranted 
Ito any in use, sold at half price, 25 cents per 

box, by DILLINGHAM & BICKNELL, Agents. 
Augusta, July 23. 30 





IBLES, of various sizes and styles of binding for sale 
by EDWARD FENNO. 














SCARPA'S 
\\/ACOUSTIC OIL! 


THE ONLY CURE FOR 


DEAFNESS CURED. 
CARPA’S ACOUSTIC OIL, for the cure of Deaf- 
ness, Pains, and discharge of Matter from the ears, 


price $1,75. For sale by W. F. HALLETT. 
Augusta, Jan. 8, 1845. uf 





Cure for Worms! 
OLMSTOCK’S Vermifuge, is warranted a certain 
remedy for the above complaint both in children and 
adults, and may be given with perfect safety, fur sale whole- 


sale and retail 
DELLINGHAM & BICKNELL. 


June 23. 
fad BOOKS ; a good variet 





for sale b 
DWARD FENNO. 





Cooking Stoves, 
AT NO. 8, ARCH ROW. 


Js received, a new supply of Stewart’s Patent Sum- 
mer and Winter Air Tight Cooking Stoves, which 
are warranted to be the best kind now in use. Also At- 
wood’s Empire Cooking Stoves, which are considered by 
ood judges to be fully equal, if not superior to the best 
ooking Stoves that are kept at other establishments on 
the Kennebec. 
Persons who are in want of Cooking Stoves will do well 
to call and examine these stoves before purchasing, and 
save themselves the trouble and expense of an exchange 
hereafter. JONAS G. HOLCOMB. 
Augusta, June 9, 1845. 25 





Health and Strength. 
DR. 8.0. RICHARDSON’S 


Concentrated Sherry Wine Bitters, 

| es Proprietor of this medicine offers to the public 
the result of an extensive practice and a thorough 

investigation of the laws which govern the human system. 

It cannot be denied, by those who have become acquaint- 


eases which they profess to cure. 

It is a well known fact, that most diseases arise from a 
derangement of the stomach and bowels, in youthful, adult 
and declining life. 

——“‘The stomach crammed with dish, 

A tomb of roast and boiled, and flesh and fish; 
Where bile and wind, and phlegm and acid, jar, 

And all the man is one intestine war.” 


part of the living body is the foundation of 
nervous diseases of all kinds, te, ioe ary Languor, 
’ 
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OULD inform his friends and the public generally, 
that he continues to carry on the Tailoring Busi- 


& Ham, directly opposite the Granite Bank Building, 
Having made this his peculiar business for a number of 


in his employ experienced workmen, he flatters himself 


L. YALE’'s 
Patent Mill Dogs, 


HE subscriber is agent for the sale ; 

Mill Dogs, for the County of Kennctes 
of a eelf setting machine, are , 
mill and exantine one of the 


sopieinera 


I. G. 
Ancuete, Mept, Ot, 1844, JOHNSON. 
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Dutch Bolting Cloths, 


FF sale at Boston prices, by 
Augusta, Sept. 26, 1844. 


* Paten 
all in want 
requested to call at the 
#€ machines jn operation 
steam mill in Bath, Wis. 





W. PF. HALLETT. 
; 1y40 





CERTAIN CURE for the Lich, and aii \ 


inds of pim- 


= ples on the skin. Also Dr. Davenport’s Billicr 
Pills, an excellent article for all Billious — — a 
Indigestion. And likewise Davenport’s Eye-water om 
and mild remedy for weak and sore eyes of every descriy, 
tion. For sale in this town by J. E. Ladd and F. 
in Hallowell by S. Adams. 
June, 1845. 
PARR’S LIFE PILLs, 
ATSON F. HALLETT is the re 
Agent for the sale of the above va 
January S, 1845. 


descrip- 
Fuller . 





med authorized 
wable Pills. 
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Bommer’s Method at Reduced Prices, 
¢ «en cheapness, and expedition, by which manure 
may be manufactured by the Bommer’s process, anr/ 
the various substances to which it 1 
advantagiously applied, render it ove of the most useful 
improvements of the age. To facilitate the general intro- 
duction of this important accession to the farn 
it 1s proposed to sell the method to 
prices, in each separate town, w 
extra inducements for its speedy 
where manure is appreciated. 
already been formed in different states, and many more are 
now in progress. It is intended, as soon as practicable, ta 
employ a competent travelling agent in each county , for the 
completion of this object. Ezekiel Hoole, Esq. bas beou 
appointed agent for Cumberland County, and Samuel Dain 
Esq. for the County of Lincoln, in the State of Maine 
Duly qualified persons, who may secure the agency for the 
other counties, will find the employment wool man Inera. 
tive. Communications to me, must be post paid, and di- 
rected to me, at Westville, New Haven County, Conne 
cut. 
March 1, 1845. 


N. H. DOWN'S 
Vegetable Balsamic Elixir |! 


6 me, remedy for Colds Coughs, Consumption, 
Spitting of Blood, Whooping Cough, Croup, Asth- 
ma, and all diseases of the Lungs and Chest. 

This medicine is purely vegetable; the result of not mere 
theory and a but of much study and research du- 
years of suffering and debility; and the inventor having 
succeeded in — himself, and having tested its efficacy 
upon himself and thousands of individuals in New Englan 
and the Western States, feels great confidence in recom- 
mending it to the public as a safe and efficient remedy. |t 
operates most conspicuously in removing all morbid irrita- 
tion from the Lungs and Pulmonary Organs, keeps the cough 
loose, promotes expectoration, renders the breathing easy, 
and induces a degree of quiet in the system peculiarly grate. 
ful to the patient, after having experienced $0 many davs 
and nights of restless inquietude and suffering. oS 

It has at least one peculiar advantage over most other ar- 
ticles in common use; it is free from strong opiates, and 
powerful astringents, which are likely to do great injury to 
the patient. In the use of this article, the cough never 
ceases uutil the cause is removed; hence, when the cough 
ceases, the patient is well. 

Read the following certificate from the Hon. Batrs 


nay be successfully, and 


rming interest, 
fo Companies at reduced 
ith special privileges as 
‘adoption, in every place, 
Numerous companies have 





cu. 


EL] BARNETT. 
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TuRNER, late Judge of the Supreme Court of Vermont. 
ss] hereby certify that I have been well acquainted with 
the medicine called ** Downs’ Elixir,” for seven years 
past, and from its effect upon myself, and in cases where | 
have witnessed its operation, I consider it one of the most 
fortunate inventions ever made. Iam also acquainted with 
other medicines for coughs, colds, &c., but in my opinion 


they cannot at all compare with this. I have been at three 
different times raised up from dangerous illness by the use 
of this article, and in one of which I had the attendance of 
an able and experienced physician, but whose prescriptions 
did not suit my case as well as the Elixir. I have recom- 
mended it invariably for a number of years past to those 
afficted with lung-complaints, and believe with good suc- 
cess. BATES TURNER. 

St. Albans, Sept. 16, 1842.” 

AGENTS.—J. E. LADD, Augusta; B. Wales, Hallo- 
well; H. Smith & Co., Gardiner; J. L. & O. H. Stanley, 
Winthrop; Sumner C. Moulton, Wayne; A. Winslow, 


Monmouth; Lawrence & Hancock, Gray; Holland & 
Lane, Lewiston; William Dyer, Waterville; Prat, Law- 
rence & Co., Fairfiekl; Albert Fuller, Skowhegan; Blunt 
& Turner, Norridgewock; Rodney Collins, North Anso; 
C. Cummings, Jr. & Co., Solon; Jesse Thing, West's 
Mills Industry; Rufus Jenning, Industry; John N. Per- 
kins, Farmington; Joshua Bean, East Wilton; Marshall 


R. Walker Wilton; Blanding & C. W. Dyer, New Sha- 
ron; Enoch Morrill, Strong; Columbus Swett, Phillips; 
J.R. Greenwood, Weld. 

April 1, 1845. 


if-ly 





GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY. 


For Coughs, Colds, Asthma, and Consumption, 
7 great English Remedy for Colds, Coughs, Asth- 
ma, and Consumption, is the Hungarian Balsam of 
Life, discovered by the celebrated Dr. Buchan of London, 
England, and introduced into the United States under the 
immediate superintendence of the inventor. 
The extraordinary success of this medicine, in the cure 
of Pulmonary diseases, warrants the American Agent in 
soliciting for treatment the worst possible cases that can be 
found in the community—cases that seek relief in vain from 


ed with the singular virtues of these Bitters, that they pos-| any of the common remedies of the day, and have been 
sess a pre-eminence over all others now in use, for the dis- | given up 


by the most distinguished Physicians, as confirmed 
and She The Hungarian Balsam has cured and will 
cure, the most desperate tases. It is no quack nostrum, 
but a standard English medicine, of known and established 
efficacy. 

Every family in the United States should be supplied 
with Buchan’s Hungarian Balsam of Life, not only to coun- 
teract the consumptive tendencies of the climate, but to Le 
used as a preventive medicine in all cases of Colds, Coughs, 
spitting of blood, pain in the side and chest, irritation and 
soreness of the lungs, bronchitis, difficulty of breathing, 
hectic fever, night sweats, emaciation and general debility, 


asthma, influenza, hooping cough, and croup. 





complimentarily, despite a certain secret dis-| ing advice. The letter cost him twenty-five | Spirits, &e. iamendier Lowness of OG Sold in lean LISS pot bottle, with fui! di- 
appointment that his wife’s thankfulness did} cents, the old price, and the writer requested} And these, in their turn, give birth to psia, Palpi- |p viphlets, containing a mass of English and American 
not happily chime with his own. a speedy answer. The receiver of the epistle + crag wet oe # i ged yey ene ht 7 certificates, and other evidence, showing the unequalled 
“Well, but we want one for our friends,” | immediately wrote back to his friend at Boston, | eases which embitter life aud Van = - peed siege enjoy. | write iy be oie Remedy, may be obtained of 
said Esther. a short note to the following effect : ment. as AVID FRRADLes. sole Agent for the United 
“Let our friends come and see us and netto| “ As it would cost the ould price to answer Ph Fagen meer ‘on being bel on al nc. | States, 119 Court street, Boston. . 
hear a piano!” exclaimed the husband. your letter now, I shall wait till the Ist of July, | cording to the videian ofa Se ccaett Whos weed in ap eee Soewe. AA Be meee ge _ oe 
“But, George, everybody has a piano, now-| when it comes cheaper. So till thin plaze | propriate quantity, in cases of sl of the| eH S. Page, A. Pease; Gardiner, H. Smith, & Co.: 
a-days—we don't go any where without seeing| keep yourself aisy, and you'll save money by | Stomach and bowels, caused by costiveness or a slight bil- \Wateryille, R. W. Pray; Wiscasset, J. B. Smith; Bei- 
a piano,” persisted the wife. it do you see. Oh! by the bye, T might till | oe eee ee ee ne oer a they will be scarcely | 8» H. Washburn; Bangor, D. Bugbee ; Portland, E. Ms- 
“And yet 1 don’t know what we want one ” at Biddy McMurty is merrid, and got a| felt. S =| "Sfeatimosiele of the elkncy of Dr. Buchas's Hungarian 
for; you will have no time to play on one, and boy she has, but it’s no use puttin’ you to| Ou the aie see oom. Pal uently OP- | Balsam of Life. * 
I don’t like to hear it.” extra trouble for postig; so I'll put off givin’ daily, until the Doge # parified. Mn. Bacons,  Sroroiier gepented aad a. 
“Why. Gy! aev absfshidndbiaadDdlifak ovr| youl the iptovinajien Gil the $eick wi reduced. -Lertsenaes aly’ act te us youn Wilemmtie wee [tis of Teriow ot subject, I'was induced to use Bochan's 
room looks. feul! ked without one.” a] mle Juumy McW.” our food, Rows receiving et a ong Balsam gould by you; and it gives me pleasure to open 
“I think it looks jus right.” ~~ | June the 7teenth. *46. [Pet ele wholesale and real wo Dat or oie, 1, a Oy. 3. Evitsre. 
piano shockin ly.” cst Bor Shdinyeayed: A Drunken ing into church, was L Faller se end in Hallowell by B. S. Adams, and SS 19, 1844. trial of Buchan’s Balsam of 
cally. oi & : observed the minister, who addressed him Reet) at Oy oe ets Lins Tidlpececer in tho aleve stotemest of Mr. Eveleth. 
The shusband rocked violently itt thus “I will bear witness ; that in- June 1, ‘ is anda. Francis Davis. 
“Vour lamp smokes, dane,” bg said after ner in the day of j mn lawper Comstock & } Angneta, Oct. ’ —_—— 
along pause. PES shaking his head with drunken gravity, re- ee “ OES AND Ry) 4 FORES — The a. we 
“When are you going to get a solar lam ied—* I have’ ced. (weaty. Hay Forks, and will the Trade at Manufacturers” 
I have told you a dozen times how much rand have prices. dust, seed Perkins” Hoes, and 1b gros 
” oat . mt Harlow’s Hay Forks, LEWIS P. MEAD & CO. 
ned said abe pti. a . 
“ will do. i —— 





HINGES.—The subscribers have just re- 


TENT 

Dee at toe benduad pounds of those celebrated Patent 
inges sizes from inches. 

“4 ya ) LEWIS P, MEAD & C0. 





Augusta, June, 1845. 
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